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SOME ACCOUNT OF RICHARD DAVIES. 
(Concluded from page 403.) 

Not long after this, I went to London again, 
and called at my friend T. Burberough’s, where 
I found him at home, being released ; he told 
me the priest had sent an order for him to come 
home ; and that he came to reason and discourse 
with him. It seems he was not so unkind as 
he had been formerly. 

In the year 1700, there was a considerable 
suffering on Friends ® Worcestershire, an ac- 
count of which was given me by my friend Ed- 
ward Bourne of Worcester, who desired me to 
use my interest with Bishop Lloyd for the re- 
lief of John Fowler (and his mother-in-law, the 
widow Banbury) who was a prisoner for tithe 
in the out county prison in Worcester, and he 
sent me their whole case. When I understood 
it, I found a concern upon me to make what 
haste I could to the bishop, who was then at 
his palace at Hartlebury, a few miles from 
Bewdley. I considered also, what a great suf- 
ferer our friend William Sankey had been by 
one Vernon, a cruel ungodly priest of the par- 
ish he lived in, who had cast him into prison, 
when he had five or six small children, and his 
wife lately dead. He several times took from 
him more than treble the value of his pretend- 
ed due for tithe. From Brewdley I went to 
William Sankey’s, and told him I was to go to 
the bishop, and desired him to go with me. In 
the morning we went together. I enquired for 
the bishop's secretary, Francis Evans, who 
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very lovingly came to us, brought us in, and 
said he would acquaint his Lord that I was 
there, and in a little time the bishop came to 
us. And after some discourse, I told the bish- 
op I was not only come to give him a visit, but 
I was come purposely from home, in behalf of 
some Friends of mine who suffered for tithe in 
that country; and that I was informed there 
had been three committed to Worcester jail by 
one Kerry, the priest of Tredington, and that 
two of them were released, and the third re- 
mains a prisoner. Released, said he, how are 
they released ? I told him by the hand of their 
great Creator. It seems then, said he, they are 
dead; and the same man, said I, doth prosecute 
the widow of one of them, (viz. William Ban- 
bury’s) and hath already put her into your 
court for that which her husband suffered and 
died for ; and we reckon, that in common law, 
when the prisoner dies in prison, the — 
tion ceases. I do not know, said he, but the 
debt may be paid, but the charges are not; and 
I know not what to do with that man, for I 
hear he is a very covetous man, and I have no 
power over him, but once in three years. I 
was lately in my visitation there, and had I 
known this then, I might have done your 
Friends some hiedenes. said, if thou wilt be 
so kind as to write a few lines to him, and let 
him know what complaint is made to thee of 
him, and how thon art informed that two of the 
three which he sent to prison are dead; I do 


| not question, but it might stop his rage and se- 
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vere prosecution against the poor widow, if not 
be a means torelease the other prisoner. So 
he bid his secretary take notice of it, and put 
him in mind to write to him. Then I told him 
of the sufferings of William Sankey, who was 
there present, and desired him to give my friend 
leave to open the case himself to him, which he 
did ; and then he told how cruel the said. Ver- 
non had been to him, in casting him into jail, 
his wife being dead, and left five or six small 
children ; and he told him that he had taken 
from him goods worth about 12/. for about 3 or 
4l. demand for tithe; and about 12 or 142. 
worth of sheep, for the like demand at another 
time ; and several other cruelties he had done 
him by this unconscionable Vernon. The bish- 
op taking it into consideration, caused his sec- 
retary to draw an order for him to come there 
with his accounts, that was due to him from W. 
Sankey, and what he had taken from W. San- 
key towards that account ; an he gave the or- 
der to William Sankey to deliver to the priest, 
and desired William to be there the day ap- 
pointed with the priest. I was informed, the 
priest went the day before to the bishop, and W. 
Sankey went the day appointed ; and I was in- 
formed that the bishop should say, there was 
no help for what was past, but he would take 
care he should do so no more to William San- 
key. I heard since that time, he hath taken 
it in kind from him, with more moderation than 
before ; and that the bishop was kind to W. 
Sankey ever since. 

John Fowler, one of the three before men- 
tioned (Robert Grimes and W. Banbury being 
dead) was discharged; and as for the widow 
Banbury’s case, who was severely prosecuted by 
the priest, intending to get it to an excommu- 
nication, that was stopped, and she was trou- 
bled no more. 

Before I parted with the bishop, I told him 
there was a friend of ours, William Cattril, that 
kept school in Worcester, who was prosecuted 
very close by some for keeping school without 
a license, and they did intend to bring him un- 
der an Excommunicato Capiendo, and if he 
was not pleased to be kind to him, they would 
put him to all the charge and trouble they 
could. The bishop bid his secretary take care 
about it. So all that I requested of the bishop 
at that time was friendly and kindly granted 
me, and care was taken that they were not 
troubled nor molested on these accounts. Then 
the bishop ordered us to dine there that day, 
and we parted friendly-and lovingly with him; 
and he desired mé, when I came that way, not 
to be strange to him. From thence I went to 
Worcester, and gave Friends an account of my 
success with the bishop. I staid with them a 
little while, and then went to Bromyard, and 
had a meeting there ; so I went through 
of Herefordshire to Lemster. 


and praise the name of the Lord, who was with 
me all along my journey, and brought me safe 


-home to my wife and family; and when I gave 


them an account of my journey, they praised 
the Lord with me, who had been my preserver 
and defender. 

In a little time after, I went for London, and 
being at the meeting about Friends’ sufferings, 
there was mentioned the sufferings of Friends 
in Lancaster Castle by the Dean and Chapter 
of Worcester, and they had been there for sev- 
eral years, though Friends had made interest to 
get them off, and Friends at Worcester used 
their interest with the chancellor, who seemed 
to be very kind to them ; yet for all that, they 
could not have them discharged. When [ 
came from London, I went to the bishop at Wor- 
cester. He was very free with me, and ina 
little time the chancellor came to us, and the 
bishop gave me to understand, who he was. I 
told them, I was glad to see them both togeth- 
er; and said, when I was. lately in London, we 
had the sufferings of our Friends in Lancashire 
before us, for a small matter of tithe, alleged 
to belong to the Dean and Chapter of Worces- 
ter; and I told the bishop, that I thought the 
chancellor was not a stranger to it, for I had 
heard he had been often solicited on their be- 
half. The chancellor told him, he did under- 
stand it, and that these men were there for a 
small inconsiderable matter, and said he was 
sorry that those men died in Worcester, because 
in conscience they could not pay that little tithe 
to the priest of Tredington, and he was afraid 
these men would die there also, except some 
way was found out for their release. The bish- 
op asked how long they had been there? I 
think the chancellor said four or five years. 
The bishop said discharge them, discharge 
them; and ordered them to be discharged, 
without paying any fees. After a little time, I 
parted with the bishop and chancellor; and 
acknowledged their kindness. I went to 
Friends in the city of Worcester, and told 
Willliam Pardoe what success I had with the 
bishop, and desired them to wait on the chaneel- 
lor to get the order, that it might be sent gpeedi- 
ly; and in a little time I heard they were dis- 
ch ‘ 

Hitherto, reader, thou hast had a short rela- 
tion of some of the labors and services of our 
ancient and honorable friend Richard Davies, 
from his own account, which he finished a little 
before his decease: It remains therefore to give 
some account of his last year’s travels, &c., to- 
gether with the time and manner of his depar- 
ture, &. ' 


In the year 1702 he went to London, his 


daughter Tace Endon accompanying him, and 
staid in and about the city several weeks, visit- 
partjing Friends in their meetings, and had many 
And I can bless 


good and comfortable opportunities among 
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them. He, together with eleven Friends more, 
were appointed by the yearly meeting to go to 
the Queen at Windsor, with an acknowledgment 
from Friends for the'continuation of their lib- 
erty and protection under her Government; at 
which time he in particular spoke to the Queen. 
When he was clear of those parts, he returned 
homewards, and came through Worcester, 
where he went to visit his old friend Bishop 
Lloyd, who was glad to see him. That was the 
last time they saw each other. 

After his return home, he often visited some 
neighboring meetings, and was at the yearly 
meeting of Wales the Spring following. 

About the latter end of the third month 1704, 
he went up to London again to the yearly meet- 
ing, his grand-son David Endon attending 
him. He visited Friends as he passed through 
Stowerbridge, Banbury, Aylesbury, &c., and 
staid in and about the city for near two months, 
being something weak and sickly. When he 
was clear of the city, he returned pretty direct- 
ly home, and came well to his family. 

In the beginning of the year 1705, he met 
with some exercise ; for on the Ist of the third 
month his dear and honest wife died, who had 
been very tender and careful over him, and a 
woman very serviceable to Friends and truth in 
many respects; she was a plain, upright, and hon- 
est-hearted woman; one that loved truth in 
simplicity. She left a good report behind her, 
after they had lived together about forty-six 
years. 

In the first month 1706 he was at the yearly 
meeting of Wales at Llanidlos in Montgomery- 
shire, being the last yearly meeting he was at 
in Wales. Qn the 15th of the second month 
following, he took his jeer with his grand- 
son D. E. towards Bristol. He had a meeting 
at Lempster and at Ross in Herefordshire, and 
thence went to Bristol, and lodged at Charles 
Harford’s, jun., where he visited Friends at their 
yearly meeting, and staid about a week; and 
on the 30th of the second month, set forward 
towards London, and came to French-bay, and 
had a meeting there. The 1st of the third 
month he had a meeting at Sadbury in Glou- 


cestershire; the 5th at Cirencester; the 8th at 


Oxford, being the first day of the week, where 
many of the scholars came in, and were rude 
for some time; but after our friend Richard 
Davies had spoke a while in the meeting, they 
became more sober; some of them sat down, 
and staid till the conclusion of the meeting ; 
and Friends took notice that the meeting was 
much more quiet than usual. From thence he 
went to Henley, and had a meeting there; and 
so to Windsor, where he had a meeting; thence 
he went to London, and lodged at his friend 
and kinsman’s Thomas Lloyd's. He attended 
the yearly meeting, and staid in and about the 
city, visiting Friends at their meetings, until 


the 19th of the fourth month ; at which time he 
returned homewards, and had a meeting the 
21st at Cheshham, where William Bingley was; 
the 22d they had a meeting at Aylesbury ; and 
went thence to their yearly meeting at Banbury, 
where were many Friends from divers parts. 
The 28th he came to Worcester, William Bing- 
ly still accompanying him, where they had a 
meeting. The 30th he went to Droitwich, and 
had a meeting there. The Ist of the fifth 
month he had a meeting at Bromsgrove; the 
2d at Birmingham, and lodged at John Pem- 
berton’s; the 4th he went to the quarterly 
meeting at Wolverhampton, and passed thence 
to Stowerbridge, and lodged at Ambrose Crow- 
ley’s ; and so upon the 9th of the fifth month, 
1706, he returned safe home to his family at 
Cloddiecochion, near Welch-Pool, having been 
away near three months. 

After this journey he continued mostly at 
home, in his usual health, and visited several 
neighboring meetings. In the latter end of the 
8th month he was at the burial of an ancient 
woman friend (Anne Thomas) in Salop, and at 
several other burials near home; at which 
times he often had very good service, and peo- 
ple would hear him gladly, for he had a solid 
and grave delivery, and was wise and sound in 
his matter, which was very taking with most 
people. 

is last sickness was very short; for on the 
sixth day of the week he was at Welch-Pool, 
and finding himself not well, went home, and 
the next day kept the house. On first day fol- 
lowing, several Friends went to see him from 
Dolobran meeting, and had a little opportunity 
to wait together upon the Lord with him. He 
spoke very little to any, and his pain continuing 
upon him, the next day being the 22d of the 
first month 170%, about the ninth hour in the 
morning, he quietly departed this life, being in 
the seventy-third year of his age. 

The 25th being the day appointed for his 
burial, many Friends from divers parts, and 
other people met at his house at Cloddiecochion, 
and his body was borne by them to the grave- 
yard, near his own house, and there devently 
interred near his wife’s grave. In the grave- 
yard there was held a solemn meeting, and se- 
veral testimonies were borne, in the power and 
life of truth, to the general satisfaction of the 
people. 








———+ 99 

Man is essentially a religious creature, a looker 
i beyond the grave from the very constitution of 
his mind ; and the skeptic who denies it is un- 
true, not merely to the Being who has made and 
who preserves him, but to the entire scope and 
bent of his own nature besides. Wherever man 

‘is, whether he be a wanderer of the wild forest, 

‘or still wilder desert, a dweller in some 

isle of the sea, or the tutored and full-minded 
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denizen of some blessed land like our own— 
wherever man is, there is religion; hopes that 
look forward and upward ; the belief in an un- 
ending existence, and a land of separate souls. 
—Hugh Miller. 
senescence 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AND GOVERNMENT REQUISITIONS. 
No. 2. 

There is much truth in the aphorism which 
declares that “seeing is believing, but feeling 
hath no fellow.” In harmony with this is the 
language of the Editorial in the 25th number 
of the Intelligencer, “A conscientious scruple— 
what is it?—it is a feeling ;” and had the Ed- 
itors undertaken to define it by what it is not, 
as well as by what it is, they would have prob- 
ably said, i¢ is not an argument. 

With a conscientious scruple, as thus truly 
defined, N. R. had no controversy; but argu- 
ments, and conclusions which are the results 
of an argument, he considered were open to in- 
vestigation; and although such conclusions 
may have been long acquiesced in, and have 
even been embodied in our book of Discipline, 
he conceived them to be fit subjects for the 
scrutiny and judgment of the human under- 
standing. 

To the mind of N. R. it is manifest that the 
conclusion which Friends have adopted in rela- 
tion to certain demands of the Government for 
money, is the result of an argument, and is 
consequently open to discussion ; further obser- 
vation and reflection have confirmed him in 
that opinion. 

When money is demanded of any one, what 
are the considerations which ‘ought to deter- 
mine his compliance or refusal? Is he to in- 
— what the demandant intends to do with 
the money, and be governed by his approval or 
disapproval of that use? Certainly not. The 
first and controlling consideration is and ought 
to be, is it due? Will any one assert that an 
obligation to pay money is annulled by the 
creditor’s intention being to use it in a way the 
debtor may not cone! 

In a former essay the writer endeavored to 
define the natural relation subsisting between 
government and property, but as it is evident 
that his views have been misunderstood by 
some, he feels himself called upon further to 
elucidate them, and to answer certain questions 
which have been put by correspondents of the 
Intelligencer. 

It has pleased the Divine Author of creation 
to endow the different classes of animals which 
he has formed with different natures and in- 
stincts, suited to their various allotments. 
Some, as the hawk, the eagle, &c., are solitary 
in their habits, whilst others are social or gre- 
garious; and of these it may be observed there 
is @ great variety in their forms of associa- 
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tion: some appear to have a head or monarch, 
as the bee, whilst others, as “The ant, having 
no guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth her meat 
in the summer, and gathereth her food in the 
harvest.” 

Their instincts are ivherent, and change not; 
are they not the gift of the great Creator, his 
rule, his law, a manifestation of his will? Man 
also is an animal, and he too has instincts, 
designed, no doubt, to fit him for the station 
he was intended to occupy ; he is a social being, 
that is one of his instincts, and it is found 
everywhere co-existent with his being ; another 
of his instincts, which may be called a govern- 
ment instinct, compels him, wherever he is, to 
have a government, and he is accordingly no- 
where found in communities, however small or 
large, without one. It appears to be no accident- 
al circumstance, but a universal, all-pervading 
necessity of his being, a spontaneous growth of 
his nature; and is not the Divine Being the 
author of this nature cr instinct? And hence 
the Apostle Paul’s assertion is verified, “ The 
powers that be, are ordained of God.” 

The Apostle no where enlightens us about 
the forms of this power of government, nor 
could he; like other gifts of the same benefi- 
cent hand, good in themselves, it is susceptible 
of cultivation, of abuse, of perversion, and is 
modified by the virtue and intelligence, or the 
vice and ignorance of mankind. Being de- 
signed, as the Apostle intimates, for the restraint 
of the evil-minded and for the encouragement 
of virtue, it isa subject which the statesman 
and the philanthropist have labored so to per- 
fect, as to accomplish both these purposes in 
the most efficient manner, and with the least 
interference with personal liberty. How much 
these labors have been thwarted by the mach- 
inations of iniquity on the one hand, and on 
the other hand by the indifference of ignorance, 
or the non-cooperation of the well meaning—it 
is impossible to determine, but certain it is, 
perfection has not yet been obtained. Butsuch 
as it is, with all its imperfections, its operations 
produce most important results ; it does not, it 
is true, create trees, nor fields of verdure, nor 
the herds and flocks that graze upon them, but 
it enables man to have a property in them and 
to convert them to his use ;—it is in this sense 
that the writer hazarded the expression that 
property was the creature of government. 

In common parlance we say certain things 
are our own, without duly considering in what 
degree and in what sense we are truly owners, 
for even whilst we hold them we are restricted 
in the disposal of them by a Divine limitation, 
that we use without abusing them. 

There are also numerous claimants to abridge 
our ownership ; the claims of our families—the 
claims of charity—and claims for the public 
good—these are valid claims, and cannot be 
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disregarded with impunity ; but greater than these 
are the claims of the power which enables us in 
any sense to hold property, and that power is, 
the government. 

Government implies law,—law and govern- 
ment are very much convertible terms,—either 
oral or written, law is ever attendant on govern- 
ment. . 

Our government through its agents, and by 
authority of its laws, presents itself to us, or to 
some of us, and demands a specific sum of 
money. Is it-proper or right for us to make 
any other inquiry than this, Isit due? Wil 
we by paying it violate the Decalogue, or any 
of the precepts or examples of Jesus, or the 
precepts or examples of the Apostles? If we 
violate none of these, what is there in the way 
that we do violate? We violate an argument. 

That argument, it is true has been dignified 
by some with the epithet of a principle, which 
the writer hereof would respectfully suggest is 
a palpable misnomer; a principle may be the 
basis but not the result of an argument,—and 
this argument, though based upon a principle 


"as its starting point, is, after all, to the mind of 


the writer, a fallacy ; because our yielding obe- 
dience to this demand of the government is but 
a recognition of its power, not over the mind, but 
over property; as to the uses that this power 
Is to make of it, we make no contract, exer- 
cise no influence, and are in no respect account- 
able; we sacrifice no right of conscience ;—the 
mind and its intelligence—the heart and its 
affections—the soul and its aspirations, are left 
free to act untouched, unshackelled and uncon- 
taminated. 

8mo. 29th, 1863. N. R. 


—_—-~on 
THE STALK OF WHEAT. 


We see the young corn daily springing up, 
and the tender ears ripening insensibly, till in 
a few weeks they will afford us nourishing 
bread, a blessing which the bountiful hand of 
Nature has bestowed upon the labors of man. 
Let us for a while cast our eyes over a field of 
wheat, and endeavor to enumerate the millions 
of ears which wave over the surface ; and then 
let us reflect upon the wisdom of those laws 
which cause such abundance to bless the earth.- 
W hat preparations are necessary to procure us 
nourishment so useful and sweet; and what 
changes must take place before the ear could 
be formed! It is now nearly ready to reward 
our care with its nourishing fruits, and invite 
us to meditate upon its structure. 

_ When a grain of wheat has been some time 
in the ground it shoots up a stalk, which rises 
perpendicularly, but advances very gradually, 
to favor the ripening of the grain. By its 
growing so high, the grain is preserved from 
the moisture of the earth, which would rot it; 


and the height of the stalk also contributes to 
perfect the juices that ascend from the root ; and 
its round form favors this operation, by admit- 
ting the heat to penetrate every part of the 
stem. It seems wonderful that so delicate a stalk 
should support itself and beat so many grains 
without sinking beneath its burthen, or being 
beat down by each blast of wind ; but nature has 
wisely provided against all these inconve- 
niences in furnishing it with four very strong 
knots, which strengthen it without lessening 
its pliability. The structure of these knots 
evinces much wisdom; like a fine sieve, they 
are full of very small pores, through which 
the sap rises and the heat penetrates. The 
stalk is liable to be beat down by tempests and 
heavy showers, but its suppleness secures it 
from injury; it is flexible engugh to bend 
without breaking; if it were more stiff, it 
might be shivered by the storm, and would be 
unfit for straw. 

From the principal stalk others spring up ; 
they are not so high, and bear leaves, which, 
collecting the drops of dew and rain, supply 
the plant with those nutritious juices so neces- 
sary to its support; whilst the most essential 
part of the plant, the ear, is very gradually 
formed. To preserve the tender sprouts from 
the dangers and accidents which might destroy 
them the first moment of their appearance, the 
two upper leaves of the stalk unite closely, to 
preserve the ears,’as well as furnish them with 
the necessary juices. As soon as the stalk is 
sufficiently formed to be able of itself to supply 
the grain with juices, the leaves gradually dry, 
that nothing may be taken from the fruit, and 
that the root may have nothing to support 
which is useless. When these leaves are re- 
moved, the young ear waves gracefully in un- 
veiled beauty, and its beard serves it both as 
an ornament and as a defence against birds 
and insects. Refreshed with gentle rains, it 
flourishes, and inspires the husbandman with 
the most pleasing hopes; it ripens from day to 
to day, till at length, bowing beneath the 
weight of its riches, its head falls beneath the 
sickle, and the farmer joyfully gathers the 
golden sheaves. 

Here we discover new marks of the wisdom 
and all-beneficent power of God, ever operating 
for the good of man. How wonderful is the 
structure of a single stalk of wheat! and what 
greater proof can we desire of the goodoess of 
our Creator? Open your eyes, ye that are 
indifferent, and see the fields wide waving 
round with the choicest gifts of heaven, and 
you will no longer withhold the tribute of 
praise,and of gratitude to your all-bountiful 
Father; remembering, that he who can view 
a field of corn without his soul expanding 
with gratitude, or who does not feel rejoiced at 
the sight, is unworthy of the bread it so abund- 
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antly furnishes. Let us think as men endowed 
with minds capable of the most exquisite of all 
pleasures, the discovering the traces of an in- 
finitely good and powerful Being in all the 
works of nature; by this we shall raise our- 
selves above the condition of brutes, and 
approach nearer to the angels of light.— 
Sturm’s Reflections. 
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The time of grinding is regulated by the 
wants of the family; hence, though it may 
occur at other times, it takes place usually at 
early dawn, in preparation for the mornin 
meal, and, for a similar reason, at the close 
theday. I was saying, in the house of a resi- 
dent at Jerusalem, that I was disappointed in 
not having seen, as yet, the eastern mill in use. 
“If you will come at sun-down,” he replied, 
“* you can satisfy that desire; you will see and 
hear the women grinding all around us.” His 
house was on the hill Bezetha, where the un- 
occupied ground allows the people to come 
abroad and perform such labor in the open air. 

The operation of grinding is attended not 
only with the noise occasioned by the grating 
of the stones, but often by that of the singing, 
or, as we might call it quite as properly, the 
shrieking of the women who grind. Various 
travellers testify to the fact of its being com- 
mon for them to accompany their occupations 
with a song. ™ 

Hence, as the recurrence of the noise of the 
hand-mill at the proper hours is one of the 
characteristics of an inhabited, flourishing vil- 
lage ; so, on the contrary, the cessation of this 
noise is mentioned in the Scriptures as one of 
the things which mark most impressively the 
solitude of a place given up to desertion and 
ruin. Thus, in Jeremiah xxv., 10, 11, God 
threatens to take from the Jews 


“The voice of mirth, ana the voice of gladness, 

The voice of the bridegroom, and the voice of the- 
bride 

The sound of the mill-stones, and the-light of the 


GRINDING AT THE MILL. 


It is a little remarkable that although the 
practice of grinding corn by a hand-mill, to 
which the sacred writers so often allude, is still 
very common in Syria, I yet witnessed but one 
instance of it. This was at Jenin, on the border 
of the plain of Esdraelon. In the court of 
one of the houses of this village I saw two 
joung women sitting on the ground, engaged 
in this mode of grinding. The mill consisted 
of two stones, the upper one circular, the lower 
one partly so, with a projection on one side, two 
or three inches long, slanting downward, and 
scooped out so as to carry off the meal. The 
lower stone had an iron pivot (I think it wae) 
extending from its centre through a hole in the 
centre of the upper stone. An upright handle 
was fixed in a socket near the edge of the 
upper stone, and both the women, taking hold 
of this handle, whirled the stone round and 
round with great rapidity. One of them every 
now and then dropped a handful of grain into 
the hole at the centre of the upper stone. 
Perceiving my curiosity, they stopped the 
motion of the mill, and taking off the upper 


stone from the lower, afforded me a view of the candle: 
inside. I found that the surface of the stones| And the whole land shall be a desolation and an 
astonishment.” 


where they came in contact was very rough, 
“marked with indentations for the purpose of 
crushing the grain more effectually. At an 
earlier stage of my journey, at Pompeii in 
Italy, I had seen a pair of mill-stones, entirely 
similar to these in the East, They were in the 
house known among the ruins there as the 
house of the baker, occupying, in all probabil- 
ity, the very spot where they stood on the day 
when the eruption of Vesuvius buried up that 
ill-fated city. 
The labor of grinding at such mills is still 
erformed for the most part by females, as is 
implied in the Saviour’s declaration: “Two 
women shall be grinding at the mill; the one 
shall be taken and the other left.” It was im- 
possible to look at two persons sitting like those 
females by the side of each other, and engaged 
in the same occupation, without feeling how 
forcibly that language must have conveyed to 
Christ’s hearers the intended idea of the sud- 
denness of the destruction which was about to 
burst on Judea, and of the difficulty and un- 
certainty, in the case of each individual, of his 
effecting his escape from it. 


The writer of the Apocalypse (xviii., 22), 
announces the fall of the mystical Babylon in 
‘similar terms: “The voice of harpers and 
musicians, and of pipers and trumpeters, shall 
be heard no more in thee; and no craftsman, 
of whatsoever craft, shall be found any more in 
thee; and the sound of a mill-stone shall be 
heard no more at all in thee.” 

It is evident that. no family could well dis- 
pense with so necessary an article as the mill- 
stone. If deprived of this, they would be put 


daily food. Hence we see the humanity of the 
Hebrew lawgiver, who enacted that “no man 
should take the upper or nether mill-stone as a 
pledge; for he taketh a man’s life in pledge.” 
(Deuteronomy xxiv., 6). 

The common mill-stone rarely exceeds two 
feet in diameter, and hence its size fitted it to 
be used as an instrument of punishment. It 
was sometimes fastened to the necks of ‘crim- 
inals who were to be drowned. To this use of 
it the passage (Mark ix., 42) alludes, which 
says: Sooner than “ offend one of these little 


to the greatest inconvenience in preparing their — 
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Ones, it were better for a man that a mill-stone 
were hanged about his neck, and he were cast 
into the sea.” See also Matthew xviii., 6; and 
Luke xvii., 2. It is said that this mode of ex- 
ecution has not become obsolete in the East. 

As those who grind have the mill before 
them, it becomes natural, in describing their 
position with reference to the mill, to speak of 
their being behind it. This explains the 
otherwise singular expression in Exodus xi., 5. 
It is said there that the pestilence which was 
to be sent on the Egyptians should “ destroy 
from the first-born of Pharaoh that sitteth upon 
his throne, even unto the first-born of the 
maid-servant that is behind the mill.” 

It is said in Judges xvi., 21, that the Philis- 
tines “ put out the eyes of Samson, and made 
him grind in the prison house; that is, he was 
confined in prison, and required to grind there, 
by turning a hand-mill, such as I have de- 
scribed above. A more degrading labor could 
not have been imposed on him; and it was 
chosen for that very reason. He who had 
been the hero of Israel, who had possessed the 
strength of a giant, was compelled to sit on the 
ground and grind corn, for his insulting foes, 
like a woman or a slave. Some persons enter- 
tain the grotesque idea that Samson was put 
into a harness, like a horse, and made to grind 
in some sort of a tread-mill.— Hackett. 



























no other law but the law writteh on the heart ; 

and closely to attend to the secret dictates of 

best wisdom alone. For assuredly there is no 

wot but in implicitly giving up to the re- 
oofs 


of instruction, which are and ever will 
the way to life. ‘ Be ye followers of me,” 


says the apostle Paul; but he adds,—“ even as 
I also am of Christ ;” intimating surely that 
the examples of others in life and conversation 
are to be followed, only so far as they accord 
with the example and preceptsof Him, who said, 
“ Tam the light of the world ;—“ whilst ye have, 
the light, believe in the light,”—* walk while 
ye have the light.” So that in looking back at 
such acts of dedication, as have been (accord- 
ing to my belief) required at my hands, and in 
contemplating the peace which has ensued after 
even the smallest surrender, when the sacrifice 
has been offered out ofa sincere and upright 
heart; I have earnestly, and I may truly say 
above every other earthly consideration, desired 
that nothing may be suffered to hinder me—to 
turn me aside, even in trifling as well as in great 
matters and concerns, from carefully, closely, un- 
remittingly attending to, and abiding by, the 
counsels and teachings of that divine principle, 
even the Spirit of Christ, which is given to ever. 
one for his guide in the way of salvation. I 
have found amongst many other acts and false 


suggestions and temptations, which the enemy 
makes use of to deter us from giving up our- 
selves to the guidance of the Holy Spirit, one 
which is much talked of and acted upon by 
many, through their own inexperience, and the 
deceit of the prince of darkness ; namely, that 
these leadings and secret influences and inspira- 
tions, are not distinguishable from the workings 
of our own mental or rational powers; and if 
they are distinguishable, that these persons have 
not felt them or known them. Now in answer 
to this, which has been my own delusion, I may 

















FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN BARCLAY. 
1817, Seventh Month Ath. 


In reading the 13th chapter of the Ist book 
of Kings, I have at this time been much instruct- 
ed, and am ready to take the lesson to myself as 
a warning or special admonition. Herein we 
see, that it availed nothing in respect to the 
future, that the prophet had (though so lately,) 
been favored with a divine commission, and was 


hitherto upright in the faithful discharge of 
that arduous duty which devolved upon him 
from his Lord,—even that of openly proclaim- 
ing the vengeance of the Almighty against the 
idolatry that had overtaken the people,—and 
boldly asserting the destruction of the priests 
even to their faces, and in the presence of their 
king ; saying to him in reply to his invitation, 
—“Ifthou wilt give me half thine house, I 
will not go in with thee; neither will I eat 
bread or drink water in this place :’—yet after 
all, he was weak enough to give up his own 
clear convictions of duty, as revealed in and to 
himself, (the truth of which was indubitably 
evinced and sealed by the miracle which attend- 
ed the partial performance of them,) and to pre- 
fer obeying the old prophet before compliance 
with “the word of the Lord.” ©! how great- 
ly have I longed in a peculiar and especial 


manner for myself, as I am now situated and 
circumstanced, that I may stedfastly adhere to 













say, that every one who has for a long season 
habitually stifled by disobedience this divine 
monitor, cannot expect to hear or to understand 
so plainly its voice, as those do who have for a 
long period listened to its secret whispers, and 
surrendered themselves unreservedly to its in- 
junctions: these can testify, that they follow 


no uncertain vapor or idle tale ; but that its re- 
proofs are to be plainly perceived, and its incite- 
ments early to be felt; and that the peace they 
witness cannot be imitated, neither can it be ex- 
pressed to the understandings, or conceived by 
the imaginations, of such as have none of this 
blessed experience. Nor let any poor, seeking, 
sincere, or serious minds be discouraged, that 
they do not upon submission immediately or 
very quickly feel what they wait to feel, even 
the arising of that secret influencing, actuating, 
constraining and restraining power or Spirit of 
the Lord. Let them not be discouraged if this 
be their case, nor be dismayed if, even after 
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some considerable sacrifices and trying testimo- 
nies of sincerity, they find not that rich reward 
of peace which they had expected. Let such 
remember, it is written,—“ he that endureth to 
the end, the same shall be saved :” now where 
there isa moment’s enduring only, and that 
previous to or whilst in the performance of what 
is required, this cannot be called “ enduring to 
the end ;” but O! it is that “ resistance unto 
blood” (as it were,) in faith and faithfulness, 
that ‘“ patient continuance in well doing,” in 
defiance of difficulties, discouragement, dark- 
ness, doubt, and distress, which will give us the 







































































peace, and rest, and joy, which we know is pre- 
pared for such as overcome. 


1817, Ninth Month 6th. 


For more than a week past, I have been 
plunged by the permission of best wisdom, into 
euch adepth of darkness and discouragement, 
without any perceptible glimmer of alleviation 
or ray of comfort, that my poor, tossed, troubled 
soul seems on the very point of giving up the 
contest, and losing hold of its only support and 
security. Whilst the heavens are as brass, and 
the earth as it were iron, what is frail, helpless 
man to do for himself? It seems to my view, 
that there is nothing left for him to do to aid 
himself, or to deliver himself out of his forlorn 
situation, but to sink down into his own nothing- 
ness ; and there, as in the dust, to remain all 
the Lord’s determined time, until he shall see 
meet to appoint unto him “ beauty for ashes, 













































































praise for the spirit of heaviness.” When I 
took my pen to write what has thus been writ- 
ten, I did not expect to come to the preceding 
conclusion, or that any such reflection would 
arise out of the subject. The Lord grant that 
what [ have written, may be more than mere 
words : and that through and over all difficulty 
and distress, 1 may come forth the wiser and 
the better, and more devoted to his disposal, 
and more patient under his dispensations. 


re 
RAILROAD SPEED. 


It is stated that a railroad car moves about 
seventy-four feet, or nearly twice its own length, 
in asecond. At this velocity, the locomotive 
driving wheel, six feet in diameter, makes four 
revolutions in a second, the piston-rod thus tra- 
versing the cylinder eight times. If a horse 
and carriage should approach and cross a track 
at the rapid rate of six miles an hour, an ex- 

, press train approaching at the moment would 
move toward it two hundred and fifty-seven feet 
while it was in the act of crossing; if the horse 
moved no faster than a walk, the train would 
move towards it more than five hundred feet, 

which fact accounts for the many accidents at 
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“ victory, and will make us through the mercy of 
| God in Christ Jesus, heirs of that eternity of 


the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of 










such points. When the locomotive whistle is 
opened at the post eighty rods from the cross. 
ing, the train will advance near one hundred 
feet before the sound of the whistle traverses 
the distance to, and is heard at the crossing. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 12, 1863. 











A Meeting of the Board of Managers of 
Friends’ Educational Association, will be held 
in Philadelphia, at Race Street Meeting House, 
Ninth Mo. 23d, 1863, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

Wo. Dorsey, Clerk. 

The committee on location request that the 
members of the Board from a distance shall 
come prepared to remain a few days, that they 
may have an opportunity of examining some of 
the locations offered to the Association. 


Diep, on 7th day morning, the 5th inst., Ex1zazera, 
wife of William Webster, of Phila.,in her 76th year. 








From the British Friend. 

EXTRACTED FROM AN ARTICLE ON “ EARLY 
FRIENDS, AND WHAT THEY WERE.” 
THEIR CHARACTER AS TRADESMEN. 

The review of what early Friends were would 
be incomplete, without an inquiry into their 
daily life, and without some remarks on the 
principles which actuated them in their com- 
mercial and business transactions. If many of 
the first preachers and members of the Society 
were of small account as to the outward, and 
poor as to this world’s goods, there were others 
of great repute and considerable possessions, 
and these latter had to make great sacrifices in 
the maintenance of the principles they had 
adopted ; and had tosustain, in many instances, 
heavy and serious losses for their adherence to 
what they believed to be sound religious truth. 
We must not, however, at all times estimate the 
sacrifices made by their pecuniary value, for it 
will often be found, that persons in humble life 
and with small means make greater sacrifices in 
proportion to those means, than those who are 
possessed of greater resources. Throughout the 
history of the Society there is indisputable proof 
that the privations endured in the support of a 
conscientious belief, were ofttimes the entire 
destruction at one fell swoop of all that was re- 
quisite for the comfort of home and the support 
of life, ending, as it often did, in the loss of 
life itself. The Society is now happily freed 
from these things, and we who are the possessors 
of the privileges thus so heroically won for us, 
do not, I fear sufficiently appreciate the cost at 
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which they were purchased, or value the rights 
which through the firm bearing of early Friends 
have descended to us. Not one of the least of 
these principles which our ancestors sought to 
establish, was integrity and truthfulness in all 
business transactions. They had counted the 
cost. They had investigated the ground on 
which their bearing in matters of trade was to 
be based, and they steadily entered upon a course 
which was to affect their monetary future, re- 
gardless of all other consequences, but that of 
an approving conscience in the sight of God. 
Nor were they mistaken in the results that 
followed, for their rigid adherence to sound 
principles of action in all matters of business, 
wrought for them an exceeding weight of trial, 
and a serious depreciation in their daily occu- 
pations, as is thus plainly set forth by George 
Fox in 1653. “At first when Friends could 
not put off their hats to people, or say you to a 
single person, but thou and thee; when they 
could not bow or use flattering words in saluta- 
tions, or go into the fashions or customs of the 
world, many Friends that were tradesmen lost 
their customers; for the people were shy of 
them, so that for a time some Friends could 
hardly get enough money to buy bread. But 
afterwards when people came to have experience | 
of Friends’ honesty and faithfulness, and found | 
that their yea was yea, and their nay, nay; 
that they kept to a word in their dealings, 


and that they would not cozen and cheat them; 
but that if they sent a child to their shop for ' 
anything, they were as well used as if they had , 
gone themselves ; the lives and conversations of 
Friends did preach and reach to the witness of 


God in people. The keeping to one 
price in selling goods, and to the first asking, 
without abatement, was a great stumbling-block 
to most sorts of people, and made them stand at 
a distance from buying for some time, until 
they saw further into the justice of the manner 
thereof.” 

Solomon was pretty well instructed in the 
corruption of the human heart, when he penned 
that notable proverb on matters of trade: “The 
buyer saith, It is naught, it is naught, but when 
he hath gone his way then he boasteth ;” and 
though he has left us no such proverb reflective 
on the seller, there is little doubt he was equally 
well instructed in the artifices and deceptions 
practised by the latter. George Fox with his 
usual astuteness, saw that if the seller was strict- 
ly honest and upright, there would be little room 
for the buyer to practise his wiles, and hence 
he directed the force of his observations to those 
who “sold goods or dealt in merchandise.” 
Thus, in 1656, he writes, “You tradesmen and 
merchantmen of all sorts whatsoever, buyers 
and sellers, set no more upon the thing you sell 
or exchange than what you will have; is it not 
better and more easy to have done at a word, 


than to ask double or more? doth not this 
bring you into many vain words and compli- 
ments, and talk, that fills the vain mind? This 
is deceitful before God and man. And is it not 
more savory to ask no more than you will have 
for your commodity, to keep to yea and nay in 
your communication when you converse in your 
calling, than to ask more than you will take ? 
And so is not’there the many words where is 
the multiplying of sin? This is the word of 
the Lord to you, ask no more than you will have 
for your commodity, and keep to yea and nay 
in your communication, and here will be an 
equal balancing of things, and a consideration 
before you utter words, and a using of this world 
as though you used it not; and a possessing as 
though you possessed it not; and so you will 
come to show a life like Christians, and the 
spirit like Christians, and you a people in Christ’s 
doctrine, that love his doctrine, and which kee 
to yea and nay in your comwunications, oak 
you will not be a people that be high, and proud, 
and lofty, so a child shall trade with you asa 
man, because of the equity, and yea and nay, 
and righteousness, and true weighing of things ; 
and people shall not be afraid of one cheating 
the other, or destroying one the other.” 

A few years later we find Charles Marshall 
issuing “an epistle to the flock of Christ,” in 
which are these words, “I beseech all, in the 
moving of his eternal Spirit and power, that in 
your dealings you use but few words ; be equal, 
just, and upright, and do not be drawn forth 
into many words, to answer that mind thatis out 
of the dread and fear of the Lerd ; but after you 
have put a price upon your commodities, which 
is equal, and as you can sell them, then if the 
persons you are dealing with multiply words, 
stand you silent in the fear, dread, and awe of 
God; and this will answer the witness of God 
in them you are dealing with, and if this should 
not please people at first, yet you will find it will 

uickly overcome ; therefore, in your dealings 
keep out of the spirit of the world, out of all 
covetousness, overreaching, and craftiness in the 
harmless life; seeking the kingdom daily, and 
let all other things come as additions. So all 
being diligent in the pure fear of the Lord, 
out of the love of these wordly things, abiding 
in the love of God, and seeking the kingdom 
that is not of this world, you will see great op- 
portunity in your dealings of reaching unto 
people, and thereby thousands may be reached, 
convinced, and brought to the Truth.” 

1682 brings with it a paper addressed to 
Friends and others, not only instructive as to 
the manner in which commercial matters should 
be regulated, but expressive of the kind of 
business in which Friends could take no part. 
And whilst this address would lead us to sup- 
pose that the caution it contained had become 
necessary, it sets forth clearly and beautifully 
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the fruits of consistency, and the reward which 
is ever the result of faithfulness to known 
duties. “ Friends stand in the eternal power of 
God, witnesses for the eternal God, against the 
devil and his works, and the world, and the lusts, 
and pomps, and vanities of the world, which 
world the devil is god of. Now there is a saying 
f by the godfathers and godmothers, so called, that 
they do promise and vow, &c.,to forsake the devil 
and all his works, the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world, and all the sinful lusts of the 
flesh; and vow for children that they will not 
follow them, but forsake them all. But do we 
not see that many that say so, run into all, or 
many of the lusts, and pomps, and vanities of 
the world? And are not such offended at those 
tradesmen that cannot trim their clothes and 
apparel according to the pomps, and lusts, and 
fashions of the world which passeth away? But 
such tradesmen that stand as witnesses in the 
— and truth of God, against such pomps, 
usts, and vanities of the world, cannot fulfil 
the people’s minds in them. . So these 
tradesmen that are God’s witnesses, cannot satis- 
fy, nor fulfil, nor please the lust of the eye, and 
the pride of life, nor the lust of the flesh. 
These are sealed certain witnesses in God’s eter- 
nal power and truth, against all that which is 
not of the Father, but of the devil; and in so 
doing they kuow that they keep clean conscien- 
ces to God, and know, and are assured that his 
blessings rest upon them, who will bless them 
with blessings from above and blessings beneath. 
And they are witnesses for God, who hath his 
upper springs and his nether springs to refresh 
them, which enables them to stand faithful wit- 
nesses for the living God their Father; to whom 
be glory for ever, whose glory is over all the works 
of his hands ; who is worthy to be served, wor- 
shipped, and honored for evermore. 

“And therefore it is good for all to wait 
patiently upon the Lord. For some of you do 
know when Truth first broke out in London, that 
many tradesmen could not take so much money 
in their shops for some time, as would buy them 
bread and water, because they withstood the 
world’s ways, words, fashions, and customs ; yet 
by their patient waiting upon the Lord, in their 
good life and conversation, they came to answer 
the Trath in people’s hearts and consciences. 
So there arose a belief in people that Friends 
would not wrong them in anything, so that at 
last the Lord did increase his blessings, both in- 
wardly and outwardly upon his people. And, 
therefore, let none murmur nor complain, but 
wait in patience and faithfulness upon the Lord, 

‘ ’ who is both God in heaven and in the earth, and 
all is the Lord’s, who can fill you both with his 
temporal and spiritual blessings; therefore all 

: walk worthy of them in truth and righteousness, 

that whatsoever you do in word or deed, it may 
be done to the praise and glory of God. 


































































































































































































































































































at this period having become better understood, 
and the principles on which those who were 
prominent in the Society acted more truly ap. 
preciated, had begun to prosper in commercial 
matters. 
severe ordeal of losses and distresses through 
legal and illegal procedures, and as a conse. 
quence bad learnt the habit of self-restraint, 
and been compelled to live on small means, 
whilst their conscientious dependence on honest 
industry had taught them the advantages of 
self-reliance, and thus they were enabled to ob- 
tain not only a livelihood, but a competency, 
If wo may judge from the remarks of Friends 
of that day, a new era in commercial matters 
had opened upon them, and they were now to 
be tempted by prosperity in their outward affairs, 
and the flowing in of the tide of wealth; per. 
haps this has been as great a difficulty for Friends 
to encounter as any of their severe sufferings, 
and in its results more fatal to the organiza- 
tion of the Society. Certain it is that pros 
perity and the accumulation of wealth rarely 
tend to strengthen or uphold the simple elements 
. | of Christian faith and practice. 
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There seems ground for believing that Friegds 


Very many had passed through a 


The probability 


of increased freedom from poverty, &c., and the 
accumulation of pecuniary advantages, to which 
I have alluded, may be gathered from the writ- 
ings of George Fox, S. Marshall, 8. Crisp, and 
others. The latter, writing to Friends in the 
way of caution, about the same period of time, 
and his letter being one that will apply to the 
present state of Society, with as much, if not 
more of appositeness, than when it was written, 
I venture, at the risk of being thought intru- 
sive, to transcribe it here: it was written in 
1680. “A second thing that lies upon me to 
warn you all of, my dear Friends, is to watch 
against the spirit of this world, lest it drink up 
your spirits too much in an eager and greed 


pursuit after the things of this world, whicl 

happens to several, in divers manners, to their 
great hurt and damage ; and the snare lies deep 
and hidden under a subtle covering. For 
whereas it is the duty of every man to take 
care of his family, and to be diligent in the 
calling God hath set him in, and to improve 
such opportunities as God pleaseth to put into 
his hand ; here the subtle enemy seeks to make 
the care immoderate, to turn the diligence to 
slavery, and the improving opportunities which 
God gives him, to a finding and searching out 
of opportunities, sometimes by indirect causes, 
and sometimes to the prejudice of their neigh- 
bor, and all to try to satisfy a greedy desire after 
the heaping up of treasure in this world ; and 
through the earnestness of the affection, that 
kindles daily more and more after tliese things, 
& man comes in time to have the increase or 
decrease of these things to be the objects of 
his joy or sorrow, and then he is miserable, for 
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ere 


joy and sorrow are the highest faculties of the 
mind, and ought to be fixed upon the highest 
objects, and not upon transitory things under 
the sun, by which neither love nor hatred can 
be known. But alas! how many are cast down 


' by losses, and lifted up by gains and profits! 


Oh, my Friends, take heed of this fickle and 
uncertain state, for while some have too much 
set their minds after the things of this world, 
they have erred from the faith and have placed 
their trust in uncertain riches ; and when these 
have taken wings and fled away, their hope hath 
gone with them. Therefore, I beseeech you, 
dear Friends; have a care of suffering your 
spirits to be sharpened and set on edge about 
these outward things; and take heed of en- 
larging your trades and traffics beyond your 
ability, and beyond your capacity, for both these 
evils have been the ruin of some.” 

The advice thus so tenderly offered, was, 
doubtless well received by many in the Society, 
and we find running through its history, many 
instances of the care of individual Friends in 
this particular, of which it may suffice to name 
David Ferries as an illustration. Writing in 
1754, he remarks, “It was customary in those 
days for Friends, as well as others, to sell many 
superfluous articles, such as gay calicoes, flowers 
and ribbons, and other fine things, which we, as 
a Society, did not allow our families to wear, 
and which it was not consistent with our pro- 
fession to encourage in others. With these 
views I endeavored to lay aside all superfluities, 
aud to deal in such articles only as were really 
useful. I was told that if I refused to sell such 
goods I might quit my business; but as I did 
it from a sense of duty, I was not sensible that 
I suffered any loss from it.” 

It is remarkably instructive to see how gradu- 
ally the love of the. world creeps into the heart, 
avd how it eats out the love of God, and the 
things which belong to the soul’s future. How 
simply early Friends describe it, and yet how 
truthfully ; first the permitting ourselves to deal 
in things inconsistent with our profession, then 
the eating canker working subtilly,and gradually 
absorbing the heart’s finer sensibilities to its hurt 
and hindrance in best things; then the spe- 
cious and plausible reasoning about the care of 
our families and diligence in business, often 
closing over the tender touches of conscience by 
large distributions of our wealth to charitable 
and philanthropic objects. Never, perhaps, 
since the rise of the Society, was there less real 
simplicity than at present, and never were the 
commercial relations of its members so engross- 
ing and gigantic—undertakings immense in their 
Proportions, and what is much to be deplored, 
exhibiting the continual encroachment on the 
livelihood of those aroundthem. One firm em- 
barking in all manner of incongruous trades, 

and seeking apparently to swallow up all his 


smaller neighbors; for the truth of this asser- 
tion we need only to refer to the daily adver- 
tisements of some amongst us—“ finding and 
searching out opportunities,” as Stephen Crisp 
expresses it, “sometimes by indirect causes, and 
sometimes to the prejudice of their neighbors, 
and all to satisfy a greedy desire after the heap- 
ing np of treasure in this world.” 

ow accurately does John Woolman, writing 
in 1770, draw the present picture of the Society, 
when he says: “ Friends in early times refused, 
on reliyious principle, to make or trade in su- 
perfluities, of which we have many large testi- 
monies on record ; but for want of faithfulness 
some gave way, even some whose examples were 
of note in society, and from them others 
took more liberty. Members of our Society 
worked in superfluities, and bought and sold 
them, and thus dimness of sight came on many. 
At length Friends got into the use of some 
superfluities in dress and in the furniture of their 
houses, and this has spread from less to more, 
till superfluity of some kind is common amongst 
us. In this declining state many look at the 
example one of another, and too much neglect 
the pure feeling of truth.” 

I shall conclude these remarks on the subject 
of trade in the forcible language of the same 
writer to which I have just alluded ; it conveys 
all that is needful to be said, and were the prin- 
ciples there laid down the guide of our move- 
ments, the sorrowful exhibition which is con- 
tantly before our eyes in the undue parsuit of 
wealth, would cease to be a reflection upon a 
people whose character and principles have their 
foundation in simplicity and moderation. “When 
the treasures of pure love are opened, and we 
obediently follow Him who isthe Light of Life, 
the mind becomes chaste; and a care is felt 
that the unction from the Holy Ove mty be 
our leader in every undertaking. In being 
crucified to the world, broken off from the friend- 
ships which is enmity with God, and dead to 
customs and fashions which have not their foun- 
dation in the truth ; the way is prepared to holi- 
ness in outward living, and to a disentanglement 
from those snares which attend the love of 
money; and when the faithful friends of Christ 
are so situated that merchandise appears to be 
their duty, they feel a restraint from proceeding 
further than He owns their proceeding ; being 
convinced that ‘we are not our owa, but are 
bought with a price;’ that none of us live to 
ourselves, but to Him who died for us,’ (2 Cor. 
v. 15). Thus they are taught, not only to keep 
to a moderate advance and uprightness in their 
dealings, but to consider the tendency of their 
proceedings; to do nothing which they know 
would operate against the cause of universal 
righteousness, and to keep continually in view 
the spreading of the peaceable kingdom of Christ 
among mankind.” J. B. B. 
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ACT IN THE PRESENT. 


“ Look not mournfully back into the past; it cometh not again, 
Wisely improve the present, it is thine. Go forth to meet the fu. 
ture, without fear, and with a manly heart.—Hypgaion. 


























Heart gazing mournfully 
Back through past years— 

Bringing sad memories, 
Laden with tears— 

° Life’s hours wasted, 

Talents abused, 

Bright opportunities 
Blindly refused— 

Close up the record 
Fraught with such pain; 

Years that have vanished 

* Return not again. 

Grasp thou the Present, 
Be earnest and bold— 

Fleeting its moments, 
More precious than gold. 


Watch and fight bravely 
Against sloth and sin; 

Pray for the Spirit, 
The victory to win. 

Cometh the future 
Veiled and slow ? 

Go forth to greet her, 
For weal or for woe. 

Bringeth she gladness ? 
Praise thou the Lord. 

Bringeth she sadness ? 

¢ Bow to His word. 

O’er Past and o’er Future 
Dim shadows recline. 

Heart be thou manfal ; 
The Present is thine! 










































































































































































PRAYER FOR THE MILLION. 


We cannot give the name of its author, but the 
following prayer is certainly, beautifal :— 
God of the mountain, God of the storm, 
God of the flowers, God of the worm! 
Hear us, and bless us, 
‘Forgive us, redress us; 
Breathe on our spirits Thy love and Thy healing ; 
Teach us content with thy fatherly dealing ; 
Teach us to love Thee, 
To love one another, brother Lis brother. 
And make us all free— 
Free from the shackles of ancient tradition: 
And show us ’tis manly, ’tis God-like to labor j. 


God of the darkness, God of the sun, 
God of the beautiful, God of each one— 
Clothe us and feed us, 
Tllume us and lead us; 
Show us that avarice holds us in thrall, . 
That the land is all Thine, and Thou givest to all. 
Scatter our blindness, 
Help us do right all the day and the night— 
To love mercy and kindness: 
Aid us to conquer mistakes of the past; 
Show us our future to cheer us and arm us, 
The upper, the better, the mansions Thou hast ; 
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dry up that little they have.—Penn. 
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i And God of the grave, that the grave cannot harm 


From Friends’ Intelligencer, 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &C. 
FOR EIGHTH MONTH. 





d 1862. 1863, 
Rain during some portion o —_——_—. 
Ce BE ROGIB, incccc ccccecisecs 8days.| 9 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day,...| O “ Qo « 
Cloudy, without storms,......) 4 “ 44 


Clear, in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the term.......| 


1862. 1863. 


TEMPERATORE, RAIN, DEATHS, 
&C. 
| 





Mean temperature of the 
month at Penna. Hospital,76.75 deg.|79.50 deg. 
Highest do. during month, |96. “19450 =“ 





’ 
Lowest do. do. do. (56.50 “ |54:50 « 
Raia during the month,......| 0.92 in. 1.44 in. 
Deaths during the month, 
counting five current! 
weeks 1n each year, 2139 2307 





Average of the mean temperatures 0 
this month for the past seventy-four 


JEATB,..00rc0c0rerereee #0seescene concesevecsenece \72.85 deg 
Highest mean of do. during that entire| 

PCTIOM, THIS YEAR,.....c.cecsseeeseeseeeeees “79.50 “ 
Lowest do. do. 1816. 66. 


SUMMER TEMPERATURES. 


Mean temperature of the three summer 

MOAtHS Of 1862, ....cseccccccsccccccccccesece 73.71 deg. 
Mean do. do. do. do.| 

months of 1863........... esiiues eo eesescses 75.08 “ 


Average of the mean temperature of the 
three summer months during the past 
SEVENLY=fOUT YOATS 2 oe .ecreese-seecseees sveees 

Highest summer mean during that en- 
tire period, 1828 and 1838,........+0+4« tue 

Lowest do. do. do.” do. 
period, 1816,...... sss. we deseobsas snseseees \66.00 “ 


The above exhibit presents an opportunity 
that but seldom occurs for making use of the 
word unprecedented with a tolerable degree of 
safety. Our own diary of the weather com- 
mences with the year 1835, while we have other 
records in our possession commencing with 
1790, from which ancient date down to the 
present time there is not recorded a mean tem- 
perature for the Eighth month equal to that of 
the present year, the nearest approach being: 


73.31 “ 


1798, $ : 77. degrees. 
1838, g 3 oF do. 
1851, : : 77.50 = do. 


The “heated term” we have just passed 
through was remarkable, not so much for the 
intensity of the heat attained on any one or 
more days, as for the number of consecutive days, 
of high temperatures, and the late period of the 


They that affect words more than matter will] season into which they extended. 
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Hospital, as confirmatory of our own observa- 
tions presents the following facts :—The present 
year there were eighteen days, viz., from the 
31st day of the Seventh month to the 17th of 
the Eighth, on which the thermometer about 
noon varied from 87 to 943 degrees. The only 
approach to this occurred in 1856, from the 14th 
day of the Seventh month to the 3d day of the 
Eighth month. During fourteen days of this 
period the thermometer stood at 90 and up- 
wards, though a break occurred on the 19th 
and,20th of Seventh month, the highest point 
being 81 degrees on the former and 83 on the 
latter day. It will be observed, however, that 
that “ heated term” occurred much earlier in 
the season. As a contrast to this record of 
heat, it may be well to note two or three sudden 
and great reductions of temperatures within a 
few days, and that frost is reported to have 
been seen some little distance out of the city 
on the morning of the 31st. J. M. E. 
Philadelphia, Eighth mo. 2, 1863. 


preying on its vitals, and robbing it of its most 
material essences. But when vegetation takes 
its natural course, it returns to the soil in its 
decay, as much as it withdrew when it sprung 
into existence, and thus a new crop is able to 
find sustenance in the ashes of the old one. 
The agriculture of man, however, as pursued 
in these latter days, is of a pernicious character, 
for it takes away, while it does not replace; it 
stimulates the rapidity with which the earth 
can bring forth fruit only at the expense of its 
powers of endurance. In short, it is the story 
over again of the goose and the golden eggs, 
which ccnferred on the possessor present 
prosperity at the cost of so many years de- 
ducted from existence by every wish fulfilled. 
We get immense harvests now-a-days, but a 
high authority has just announced that the 
vegetable mould, upon which the permanent 
fertility of the land depends, is rapidly being 
used up. We are exacting too much from the 
earth, and starving it at the same time, for we 
deny it a proper amount of that pabulum which 
results from the growth of plants that take a 
lengthened possession of the soil, and. that be- 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 








a —_= it a good legacy of refuse matter. 
aZlsis s |= 8 s _ | Already, we are told, in the Eastern States of 
We . | os a: = |§ £8 | North America, from the State of Maine to 
dig sisi<ia|% S |S.S | Florida, in Lower Germany, west of the Vis- 
ad ee ee elie tula, and in many parts of Spain and France, 
2! 31 64| 691 70| 68] 64-4 | 30-2 | the vegetable mould is much exhausted, and 
no means are taken to prevent ultimate steril- 
%) 1 6] | 68) 69 | 66) 64.4 | 80-2 |o° ; : 7 
« onl ani oa S ity. Moreover, in Northern Africa, and in 
| 2 68 | 72| 74| 72) 68-2 | 29-9 ; 
=) 9 67| 741 75 | 731 69-4 | 29-9 | many parts of Western and Central Asia, 
~ ‘ ‘ « e e 
>| an i ' where man, in former times, destroyed the 
4 62 | 67 | 70| 70) 65-6 | 30.0 
9| =0\| % ; forest cover, and wasted the natural mould, 
5 65 | 72| 72| 70) 67-0 | 30.0 h om: tan: © ‘dd d 
6 68 | 79! 81! 78] 73-2 30.0 the coun ry as pecome ari esegt, an 


animal and vegetable life have been ex- 
tinguished. To make matters still worse, this 
deterioration of the soil has produced an evil 
effect on the atmosphere, from which there is 
no longer vegetation to draw down moisture ; 
thus the mists vanish, the dew ceases, the rain 
fails, and the rivers are dried up. All this is, 
of course, very dreadful. The only question 
is, whether it is true? 

There is, it is certain, too much reason to 
fear that our farmers have been indulging 
rather too freely in the use of artificial manures. 
Ever since the end of the last century, im- 
mense quantities of bones have been imported 
into Great Britain. ‘To furnish this supply, 
the battle-fields of Leipsic, Waterloo, and the 
Crimea, have been raked up, and the catacombs 
of Sicily cleared of the bones of many genera- 
tions. About four million tons of phosphates, 
in the form of bones, linseed cakes, rapeseed, 
etc., and near three hundred thousand tons of 
guano, are annually imported into England, in 
order to be applied to the soil. Now, these 
manures quicken the fertility of the soil, and 
produce luxuriant crops; but every rich har- 


Mean of the week 67-46. 
Same time last year 69-60. 
Mean of the month 79-33. ’ 
Same time last year 76-60. 
Mean of the 3 summer months 75-22. 

= - last year 74-05. 
Rain during the month 1-75 inches. 
Same time last year 1:5 inches. 

Homer Eacaus. 


STARVING THE EARTH. 


Every seven years, we are told, the human 

y is renewed; every particle of which it 
was composed at the beginning of that period 
will have disappeared before the end of it, and 
fresh matter will have been drawn from the 
earth, air, and water to supply the void. So 
with the sea ; it is continually ascending to the 
clouds in vapor, and descending in rain. The 
earth itself is subject to the same conditions, is 
constantly decaying, and must constantly be 
repaired. Like the pelican of the classic 
legend, it has to feed its offspring with its own 
body—vegetation of all kinds is perpetually 
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vest thus made involves so many years of sub-| in their eagerness for a short cut, been misled 


sequent sterility. It has been said that he 
who makes two blades of grain grow where 
only one grew before, is a public benefactor ; 
but the case is clearly changed whep the con- 
sequence of producing two blades in one season 
is to'‘ineapacitate the soil from yielding even a 
single blade a few years afterwards.- It is a 
delusion to suppose that a dose of artificial 
manure permanently strengthens the soil. As 
it has been well said, one might as well expect 
to grow strong on brandy and malt liquor, as to 
give real substance to the earth by a mere 
chemical dram. Or, to take a closer illustra- 
tion: What the farmers have been doing in 
regard to the soil, is as absurd as trying to 
nourish a man on chemical preparations in- 
stead of ordinary food. It is quite true, that 
we eat flesh for the sake of the tron, and bread 
for the sake of the lime which it contains; but 
it would be madness to forswear steaks and 
loaves, and swallow the iron and lime in the 
shape of drugs. This is what the agricultural- 
ists have done to the earth ; they have dosed it 
with phosphates, when it wanted natural 
manure—the sewage of towns, the refuse of 
the byre and the fold, and above all, the 
remains of, its own crops. Wherever vegeta- 
tion maintains a permanent footing, it leaves in 
the annual fall and decay of parts a certain 
amount of matter which adds increased powers 
of production. Thus the earth gets back a 
large proportion of what it gave, with the addi- 
tion of certain valuable elements extracted by 
the vegetation from the atmosphere. This is 
its proper food, ‘‘ cooked by nature in the most 
digestible manner possible,’”and no amount of 
chemical stimulants will supply the want of it. 
Hence our farmers must not be too exacting in 
their demands on the earth ; they must be con- 
tent with a less rapid succession of crops, and 
must more frequently return to the soil a por- 
tion of its produce. Pasturage is one of the 
best means of renovating the energies of the 
land. By the growth of clover and turnips, 
and their consumption by sheep on the land, 
the vegetable mould may be not only incoeased, 
but improved. It should never be forgotten, 
that although the labaratory of the chemist 
may do much for the sick, the laboratory of 
nature is best for the sound. 

A recent writer, in calling attention to the 
recklessness with which man has overtasked the 
earth, has expressed a doubt whether any 
effectual remedy can be found short of the 
“repairing agency of nature,” by which 
regions may be consigned back to the beach 
and pine, continents submerged for fresh 
deposits of oceanic sediments, and volcanoes 
called into operation by land and under the sea. 
This, however, is rather too gloomy a view of 
matters. Our agriculturalists have apparently, 


into a dangerous road, but they have not yet 
gone too far to return to the safe old highway. 

f they will only give the earth a little less 
physic, and a little more food, all may yet be 
well.— Exchange Paper. 





From the Scientific American. 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF EUROPEAN BANKING. 


In these days when the finances of the country 
are in such a peculiar condition, and when there 
are sO many Opinions expressed respecting cur- 
rency, legal tender and exchange, a brief his. 
tory of European banking will be of interest to 
all. 

From the New Testament we learn that the 
Jews were adepts in the art of money-exchang- 
ing during the sojourn of the Messiah on earth, 
just as they are everywhere at the present day. 
The ancient Greeks being a very active com- 
mercial people. Athens became the center of 
a great maritime trade, and in the time of Solon 
that city had its money-brokers and a system of 
marine insurance. The early bankers of Athens 
were probably Jews, because the primitive 
Greeks had a strong aversion to money-getting 
occupations ; they looked upon them as beneath 
the attention of a people who claimed their de- 
scent direct from the gods. It is related that 
these Athenian bankers were of obscure origin, 
but they gradually attained to a position of great 
influence in the community, from the wealth 
which they acquired, as Greece advanced in 
commercial greatness. With them the practice 
of taking interest at the time of making a loan 
originated ; “this has now become universal in 
banking transactions under the name of “ dis- 
count.” From Greece the art of banking was 
carried to Rome, where promissory notes and 
checks were common in the days of Augustus 
Cesar. The first bank, as 2 special institution, 
however, is said to have had its origin in Venice, 
when the citizens of that republic were invited 
to contribute in support of a war by a loan, each 
citizen being obliged to advance a portion of his 
property, for which he was allowed five per cent 
interest. The revenues of the State were 
pledged as security, commissioners were appoint- 
ed to manage the business, and the institution 
was called the “Chamber of Loans.” This 
chamber became, in 1171, the Bank of Venice, 
and it continued in existence as a bank of de- 
posit until! 1797, when the republic was over- 
thrown by the revolutionary army of France. 
In 1401, the Bank of Barcelona was instituted 
and in 1407, the Bank of Genoa. The former 
loaned as well as borrowed money and was also 
a bank of deposit, hence it has been cousidered 
the parent of modern banks. The republics of 
Italy were the fountains of modern civilization. 
Commerce and the fine arts flourished there 
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as they did in the ancient republics of Greece. 

In 1609, the Bank of Amsterdam was found- 
edin Holland. It was at first one of deposit 
only. The Bank of Hamburgh was established 
in 1619, and its circulation was based upon fine 
silver in bars. It differs from every other 
banking institution in the world by receiving 
and paying out silver and charging a small per- 
centage for the funds entrusted to it. At the 
present day it is still in successful operation, 


The next great banking institutiou was the 
Bank of England, which was projected and the 
plan of it laid before the Lord Chancellor of 
the kingdom by William Paterson, a Scottish 
merchant. An act of Parliament was passed 
tolegalize it on April 25, 1694, and commission- 
ers Were appointed to receive subscriptions to a 
loan of £1,200,000 to the Governmentat 8 per 
cent,,the subscribers being incorporated as the 
Company of the Bank of England. The career 
of this bank has been very checkered ; it has 
wielded immense power, and has been on the 
whole of vast advantage to England. Its his- 
tory has been published in a volume of consid- 
erable size, and it reads like aromance. It en- 
joys certain privileges, manages the public debt 
and pays Government annuities. By affording 
loans to the Government at moderate rates of 
interest it has raised the nation immense 
sums, and it has been the means of rescuing it 
from pecuniary difficulties on several trying oc- 
casions. It has had its trials, as during the 
terrific struggles with Napoleon in 1797 it sus- 
= specie payments by an order of the 

ivy Council; but in doing so, notice was 

ven that all the notes issued Were secure. 
suspension, it is said, prevented the ruin 
of the bank, and it continued until the peace 
in 1815—a period of eighteen years, and was 
not fully resumed until 1823.» During the wars 
with Napoleon the government borrowed £500,- 
000,000, and with only a population of four- 
teen millions in the two kingdoms and four mil- 
lions in Ireland, the annual revenue reached 
the enormous sum of £72,000,000 (about $360,- 
000,000). Atthe conclusion of those long wars 
the value of bank paper was 16? per cent below 
that of gold; in two years afterwards it was 
only 24 per cent. 

In 1844, the charter of the Bank of England 
was renewed through an act passed under the 
premiership of Sir Robert Peel, limiting the 
circulation of its notes to the amount of coin 
and bullion in its vaults and the amount of its 
national securities. Every note issued beyond 
the sum of national securities must have its 
resentative in an equal amount ofbullion. The 
object of this act was to prevent the ever-vary- 
ing expansion and contraction of issues, but it 
has failed to effect this object. This bank con- 
trols all the others in Englmd, and its notes 





















tion of the kind in the world. 
enue of the Government soon finds its way into 
it and is instantly rendered available for the 
demands of the State. 
scarcely any*metallic currency is used; the 
whole is effected by purely banking arrange- 
ments. The Government collector at Liver- 
pool may require to transmit fifty thousand 
pounds to London, and some private individual 
may want to transmit a like amount to Liver- 
pool from London on the same day through 
the Bank of England or some other bank. 
Both transactions are carried out by the mere 
entry in books and the instructions sent by 
telegraph or post. 
the Bank of England at the rate of over one 
million pounds weekly; and forall the trouble 
of managing this business the bank receives no 
other remuneration than the use of the Gov- 
ernment balances, which vary from nil, the 








are legal tender, except to itself. It has a dis- 
tinct issue department for its notes, kept sepa- 
rate from its banking business; the issues 
here being equal in amount to the Government 
debt owned by the bank and the gold aud silver 
in its possession. 
always contracted in proportion as its bullion 
diminishes ; and although this was held by Sir 
Robert Peel to be a perfect security against 
financial troubles, it was found to be the re- 
verse in the crisis of 1857, when, during the 
month of October, the Privy Council permit- 
ted the act of 1844 to be suspended and an 
increase of issues were advantageously allowed. 


Its circulation is, therefore, 


The Bank of England is the greatest institu- 
The whole rev- 


In all these transactions 


The revenue is paid into 


day after the payment of the dividends, until 
they accumulate for another payment; when 
there is not sufficient to pay the Government 
dividend, the bank is expected to advance the 
difference, which is paid out of the next aceru- 
ing revenue. This bank is one of the most 
convenient, simple and splendid institutions 
ever devised for managing the finances of a 
great nation; its affairs have usually been con-_ 
ducted by men of probity and honor. The 
bank circulation of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land in 1860 amounted to about forty million 
pounds sterling; the bullion amounted to a 
little over twenty-two million pounds. It has 
lately been charged against the management of 
this bank that it frequently produces great and 
abrupt changes in the rate of interest, thereby 
producing extreme fluctuations in mercantile 
transactions. 

The Bank of France was founded in 1716, 
and it passed through a series of sunshine and 
reverses until 1808, when it was organized with 
a capital of 70,000,000 francs. It is a public 
institution, the chief officers of which are ap- 
pointed by Government. No bills which have 
more than three months to run are discounted 
by it, and all are required to be endorsed by 
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three approved signatures. Its capital is now 
much greater than when first established, and 
it occupies nearly the same place in France 
that the Bank of England does in Great Britain. 
There are also national banks in Austria, Prus- 
sia, Belgium, in several of the German States, 
Russia, Sweden, Denmark and Turkey. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH PAPER. 


A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine says, it is 
wonderful to see the thousand useful, as well as 
ornamental purposes to which paper is applicable 
in the hands of the Japanese. He states that 
he saw it made into materials so closely resem- 
bling Russian and Morocco leather and pig skin, 
that it was difficult to detect the difference. 
With the aid of lacker varnish and skillful 
painting, paper made excellent trunks, tobacco 
bags, cigarecases, saddles, telescope cases, the 
frames of microscopes; and he even saw and used 
excellent water-proof coats, made of simple 
paper, which did keep out the rain, and are as 
supple as the best Mackintosh. The Japanese 
use neither silk nor cotton handkerchiefs, towels, 
nor dusters; paper in their hands serves as an 
elegant substitute. It is soft, thin, tough, of a 
pale yellowish color, very plentiful and very 
cheap. The inner walls of many Japanese 
apartments are formed of paper, being nothing 
more than painted screens; their windows are 
covered with a fine translucent description of 
the same material; it enters largely into the 
manufacture of nearly every thing in a Japanese 
household ; and he saw what seemed to be balls 
of twine, but which were nothing but long shreds 
of tough paper rolled up. If a shopkeeper 
had a parcel to tie, he would take a strip of 
paper, roll it quickly between his hands, and 
use it for the purpose; and it was = as strong 
as the ordinary string at home. In short, with- 
out paper all Japan would come to a dead lock; 
and indeed, lest by the arbitrary exercise of his 
authority, a tyrannical husband should stop his 
wife’s paper, the sage Japanese mother-in-law 
invariably stipulates that the bride is to have 
allowed:to her a certain quantity of paper. 
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LEFT TO ITSELF. 


Coleridge says that as one of his friends was 
expressing his idea that it was unfair to influ- 
ence a child’s mind by inculcating any opinions 
before it should come to years of discretion and 
be able to choose for itself, he showed him his 
garden, tellidg him it was his botanic garden. 
“How so?” said he; “it is covered with 
weeds:’ “Qh,” said Coleridge, “ that is be- 
cause it has not yet come to its age of discretion 
and choice. The weeds, you see, have taken 
the liberty to grow, and I thought it unfair in 
me to prejudice the soil against them for roses 
and strawberries.” 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


HOW FLINTS ARE FORMED. 


The rounded nodules called “ flints” are 
usually found in chalk beds, and are supposed 
to be organic remains transformed into ies 
donic quartz. Flint is nearly pure silicic acid, 
and at one time it was extensively used in the 
manufacture of pottery and glass, hence the 
common term “ flint glass,” in the production 
of which white sand has superseded it. It has 
been a subject of some wonder how flint, which 
is nearly pure silica, could be formed out of or- 
ganic remains, such as the eggs of extinct crea- 
tures in chalk formations. This subject was 
lately brought before the London Chemical So- 
— when Dr. Church stated that the origin 
of flints could be traced to water holding silica 
in solution. During the percolation of such 
water through beds of chalk, the silica became 
separated and the carbonate of lime took its 
place in the water thus deprived of its silica. 

An interesting example of, the deposition of 
silica in the form of chalcedony took place 
within a comparatively recent date, geological- 
ly speaking. About the year 1400 a basket of 
hens’ eggs had been left in a chalk pit at Win- 
chester, England, and this basket was lately 
found covered up with broken chalk. The or- 
ganic matter and the shell of the eggs had en- 
tirely disappeared, and their places occupied 
with the semi-transparent variety of silica— 
chalcedony. Silica was also deposited upon the 
willow twigs composing the basket forming a 
crust of silica.— Christian Recorder. 


AN ARITHMETICAL WonDER.—If twelve 
persons were to agree to dine together every 
day, but never sit exactly.in the same order 
round the table, it would/take them thirteen 
millions of years, at the rate of one dinner a 
day, and they would have to eat more than 479 
millions of dinners before they could go through 
all the possible arrangements in which they 
could place themselves. A has only one change, 
A B two, A B C six, four letters 24, five 120, 
six 720, seven 5,040, eight 40,320, nine 362,- 
880, ten 3,628,800, eleven 39,916,80, twelve 
479,001,600. 

eonmnmnsititiipitnenen 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour anp Maat.—Small sales of good extra 
family at $5 50 a.$6 00 per barrel. The sales to 
the retailers and bakers at $4 75 a $5 50 for common 
and extra brands, and $7 00 to $7 25 for fancy lots. 
In Rye Flour and Corn Meal there is not much doing. 
Small sales of the former at $4 75 a $5 00. 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are small, and 
there is very little demand. Sales of 4,260 bushels 
at $1 32 8 $1 38 for fair to prime old Pennsylvania 
Red. New ranges from $1 20 to $1 30, White 
may be quoted at $1 42. New Rye, 90 ceats. Corn 
is scarce at 84 cents yellow, and Western mixed at 
83 cents. Oats are dull; 68 cents for old weight, 
and 62 for new Delaware weight. 





